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The proportions for Canada were 13.48 per cent recruited, and 6.04 
per cent of casualties, and for Australia 13.43 and 8.5 per cent respec- 
tively: no one claims that Canada and Australia did not do their duty; 
it is fair to show that in respect to both men and money the strain on 
Great Britain was much heavier. 

Professor Keith is so careful a writer that we may accept his state- 
ments as being as accurate as existing information permits. He has 
given a lucid account not only of government during the war but of 
constitutional changes made quietly but inevitably, and so far-reaching 
that not for many years will their full significance become apparent. 
The British peoples and especially those of Canada are deeply interested 
in hoping that these changes will be studied in the United States, and 
that they will meet with sympathetic recognition. 

George M. Wrong. 

University of Toronto. 

Constitutional History of England. By George Burton Adams, 
(New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1921. Pp. 518.) 

The contributions which Professor Adams has made to the interpre- 
tation of English constitutional history are known to all scholars in 
that field. Happily, he has not neglected to bring together the fruits 
of his learning in a book adapted to, and written for, the less mature 
student. Such a book, indeed, came from his pen three years ago, under 
the title Outline Sketch of English Constitutional History. A marvel 
of condensation, this little volume found wide usefulness. The author, 
however, has rightly judged that a book on the same lines, but two or 
three times as large, would meet still other needs; and the volume here 
under review — which is a freshly written book, although it incorporates 
some parts of the earlier one — is the very welcome result. 

The treatment of the subject is chronological, and the entire stretch 
is covered from pre-Saxon times to the close of the Great War. Care- 
ful allotment of space continues necessary. But by assuming a knowl- 
edge both of political history and of the system of government in our 
own time, the author has found it possible to tell the story of constitu- 
tional development in a comprehensive, and in places even a detailed, 
manner. The object has been to "make the continuous growth of the 
constitution from generation to generation as clear as possible;" and 
questions of what to include and what to omit have been decided solely 
with this end in view. No serious fault can be found with the decisions 
made. 
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Among subjects which seem to the reviewer to have been dealt with 
particularly well are the Norman contributions to English institutions, 
the early history of Parliament, the significance of the Bill of Rights, the 
rise of the cabinet, and the changes affecting the relations between the 
electorate, Parliament, and the cabinet. On the other hand, the rela- 
tion between political thought and constitutional growth seems some- 
what under-emphasized, as does also the significance of the expansion 
of governmental functions in recent generations. 

Exception may be taken, here and there, to the author's opinions on 
specific matters. For example, the margin between the parliamentary- 
electorate after the reform act of 1884 and universal suffrage hardly 
seems "of comparatively small importance," considering that under 
the law mentioned it came about that one adult male in every four was 
debarred from voting. And the fact has somehow been overlooked 
that the local government board was merged into the ministry of health 
in 1919. But not much fault can be found on these lines. In general, 
facts are presented with exceptional accuracy, and the judgments based 
on them are sane, cautious, and convincing. 

Bibliographical lists are supplied, but are very brief. Probably brev- 
ity is desirable, in view of the book's purpose. But there are some doubt- 
ful omissions, as, for example, Moneypenny and Buckle's Life of 
Disraeli and the Letters of Queen Victoria. 

Frederic A. Ogg. 

Univeristy of Wisconsin. 

England in Transition. 1789-1832. A Study of Movements. 
By William Law Mathieson. (London: Longmans, Green 
and Company. 1920. Pp. xiv, 285.) 

Queen Victoria. By Lytton Strachey. (New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. 1921. Pp. 434.) 

For his "study of movements" Dr. Mathieson has not attempted 
to add, through original research, to the material already available in 
printed form in the histories, the biographies, and the monographs on 
single phases of the British developments of the momentous years 
between the beginning of the French Revolution and the Reform Act. 
His object has not been to add to the information already available in 
regard to the many progressive movements and agitations of this 
period. He does not attempt to reinterpret the movements as they 
have been presented by such writers as the Hammonds, Jephson, 



